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THE YOUNG ROVER. 


The above cut is taken from the ‘‘ Younc Ro- 
ver,” recently published by the New England 


Sabbath School Union. It is the picture of a lad, 
who, because he had told his teacher a lie, and 
expected to be punished for it, played truant from 
school. He left home in the morning, but, in- 
stead of attending school, as his parents supposed 
he would, he wandered about the fields and along 
the turnpike road, scarcely realizing where -he 
was going, till the day was gone, and it began to 
grow dark. He now climbed up and sat upon the 
fence, thinking what he should do, till the bleak 
winds of February, made him shiver with the cold. 
Having eat nothing since he left home, he was 
hungry and tired. He dropped his satchel upon 
the ground, and leaning his head upon his hand, 
while his elbow rested upon the post of a fence, 
he thought how miserable his condition was, be- 
cause he had done wrong. He knew not where to 
go to find a lodging for the night. With a sor- 
rowful heart, he watched the curling smoke as it 
rose from the farm houses, and wished he was sit- 
ting with the happy families at their cheerful fire- 
sides. But he was afraid to agproach them, and 
ask for a shelter, lest they should find out how 
bad a boy he had been. ‘‘ The night was fast 
growing dark, and the wind was becoming more 
and more piercing; and he had not even a great 
coat to protect him from it. He knew not but he 
might be obliged to pass the night with no other 
protection from the cutting northwester, than such 
as he could find behind a stone wall,” with noth- 
ing but a snowdrift for his pillow. Poor fellow! 
he ought to have counted the cost, before he com- 
menced his truantship, and then, it is probable, he 
would have escaped this, and much more trouble, 
that he experienced, before he returned to his 
kind parents. 

But our young friends must read the book for 
themselves, in order to enjoy the pleasure of the 
story, and the profit of the valuable instructions 
which it contains. We hope it will serve to im- 





press upon their minds the important truth, that 
while the ways of wisdom are pleasant, and all her 
paths are peace, the way of the transgressor is 
hard. 

The ‘‘ Young Rover” is for sale at the S. S. 
Depository, No. 79 Cornhill, Boston. 
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A BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT. 

‘Bring flowers, pale flowers, o’er the bier to shed, 

A crown for the brow of the early dead! 

For this through its leaves hath the white-rose burst, 

For this in the woods was the violet narsed; 

Though they smile in vain for what once was ours, 

They are love’s last gift—bring ye flowers, pale flowers!’? 
(Mrs. Hemans. 

I stood by the side of an open grave, and listen- 
ed to the voice of the village pastor, as he consign- 
ed “earth to earth, and dust to dust;” and as I 
looked around me and saw the aged, and those in 
the prime-of life, bending in grief over the corpse 
of that little one, I wondered why God had so 
suddenly cut down that lovely young flower, and 
left, yet longer in this world of suffering, so many 
who were ripe for heaven. And children, too, 
were there as mourners. It was their first grief, 
and as the earth fell with a rattling sound upon the 
coffin of their playmate and sister, tears gushed 
forth unrestrained, and sobs of anguish burst from 
their young hearts. The grave was closed; the 
bereaved parents, with Christian calmness, took 
their remaining children by the hand, and led them 
to their home, and I too, turned away—not to for- 

et the scene I had just witnessed, but to pray 
that the God of consolation would support and 
comfort that afflicted family in their hour of trial. 

The next evening I unconsciously wandered to- 
ward the church-yard, and as I drew near the spot, 
the sound of children’s voices arrested my steps, 
and induced me to pause in a secluded corner, 
where I could be an unobserved spectator of the 
scene. Two little girls, whom 1 easily recognized 
as the mourners of the preceding evening, were 
standing hand in hand by the grave, but the earth 
was now covered with flowers, and as the children 
gazed on them, an expression of melancholy pleas- 
ure animated their young countenances. After a 
few moments the elder child broke the silence: 
‘“*‘ Now, Amy, let us kneel on the baby’s grave, 
and say our evening prayer,” and with hands still 
joined, they knelt, and raised their infant voices 
in supplication to their heavenly Father. They 
prayed for themselves, for each other, for all who 
were dear to them; they asked God to bless and 
comfort their dear father and mother, and each 
child concluded with these words: ‘‘ and when we 
die, take us to our angel sister, in heaven.” 
Their prayers ended, they yet seemed reluctant to 
leave the spot, and after again looking at the 
grave for a few moments in silence, the youngest 
child remarked, ‘‘ Sister, we have not planted any 
violets. Shall I bring some from my little gar- 
den?” ‘* Yes, dear,” she answered, ‘‘ we will go 
together for them, for the baby loved violets,”’ 

While the children went in search of their little 
sister’s favorite flowers, my thoughts reverted to 
the prayers: they had offered over her grave. 
Surely, I said to myself, God will hear their peti- 
tions, and give them grace so to pass through this 
life, that when death shall come, it may find them 
ready to join their angel sister, in heaven. And 
then my thoughts strayed far into the future; in 
imagination, i watched their course through life, 
and as they encountered one temptation after an- 
other, I saw them, preserved by the spirit of God, 
sent to their aid in answer to their evening prayer. 


At times, temptation assailed them with such force, 
that for a moment they staggered, and came nigh 
to falling ;—but they thought of their departed sis- 
ter; they knew that if they yielded themselves 
slaves to sin, they would not be meet for the in- 
heritance of the saints in light; and again they put 
up the petition, when we die, take us to our angel 
sister, in heaven; and they prayed not in vain, but 
were enabled so to resist the tempter that he fled 
from them. 

Iu thought, I might have watched them through 
their dying scene, and even followed their freed 
spirits into paradise, and witnessed the happy 
meeting, but my meditations were interrupted by 
a slight noise, and looking up I perceived the be- 
reaved parents approaching the burial place of 
their infant. As the mother’s eyes rested on the 
flowers with which the grave was covered, tears 
gushed forth, for she knew that her remaining chil- 
dren had sought in this way to testify their affec- 
tionate remembrance of their little sister. The 
father stooped, and pulled from the earth one of 
the flowers—it had no root. ‘ This,” he remark- 
ed, ‘‘is little Amy’s work; she knew not that it 
would wither soon.” The parents’ hearts were 
full, and they continued to talk of their children— 
of the coinforts connected with the death of the 
youngest, and of their hopes and fears with regard 
to those who were yet spared. 

But their conversation was soon broken off by 
the return of their little ones with the flowers they 
had gathered. They stopped in some confusion 
when they saw that their ‘‘ labor of love ” was dis- 
covered, and ene of them exclaimed, (as if by way 
of apology,) ‘‘ Mother, we thought God would let 
the baby look down and see what we were doing, 
and you know she was so fond of flowers.” 

It was a beautiful and anatural thought. They 
believed that God would make their little sister 
happy, and they thought there could be no greater 
bliss than to look down and see that she was re- 
membered and loved on earth. 

The question, Are the dead permitted to know 
what is passing in the world they have left? has 
often occurred to curious minds, but it is a ques- 
tion which we are not allowed to answer. Yet it 
may be of benefit to our souls to cherish the be- 
lief that they are not ignorant of our condition and 
our conduct. When we are tempted almost be- 
yond what we are able to bear, will not the reflec- 
tion, that a departed Christian friend is watching 
with anxious interest the momentous struggle in 
our breasts, strengthen us to choose the good and 
reject the evil way? And when our spirits are 
sinking under a weight of sorrow, will it not ena- 
ble us to submit more cheerfully to the will of 
God, if we believe that a friend, who once suffer- 
ed in the body, even as we do, but whe is now pre- 
sent with the Lord, is witnessing our trials with a 
deep and holy sympathy. 

It is indeed tfue, that our trials would be more 
easily borne, if we could feel assured that our de- 
parted friends still take a deep and lively interest 
in all our earthly concerns. Let us rejoice then 
with a joy unmingled with sinful doubts, for we 
have the assurance, that one ‘‘ friend who sticketh 
closer than a brother,” is ‘‘not an high priest 
which cannot be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities; but was in all points tempted like as 
we are, yet without sin.” When, therefore, 
temptations gather around us, and sorrows press 
heavily on our souls, let us remember that as Jesus 
‘himself hath suffered being tempted, he is able 
to succor them that are tempted ;’’ and let us come 
boldly unto the throne of grace, that we may ob- 
tain mercy, and find grace to help in time of 
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need.” 
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From the Mother’s Magazine. 
THE CONSCIENTIOUS CHILD. 
BY T. H. GALLAUDET. 


A gentleman, whom we will call Mr. Ellis, had 
a large beautiful peach-tree inhis garden. It was 
loaded with fruit, which was not quite ripe. His 
son, William, watched the peaches day after day, 
and longed for the time when he would be permit- 
ted to take his little ladder and gather sume. But, 
as yet he was expressly forbidden to do it, or to 
shake the tree, and thus get a peach or two a little 
riper than the rest. 

A heavy wind had blown down a few of the 
peaches, and they lay very invitingly under the 
tree, one afternoon, as William was walking alone 
in the garden, and passed near them. The temp- 
tation to partake of them was a strong one. ‘‘My 
father told me,” thought he to himself, ‘‘ not to 
pick any, nor to shake the tree. I have done 
neither. Here the peaches are already on the 
ground, and shall I disobey my father if I take 
one?” 

Then, some better thoughts came into his mind. 
‘* It is true the wind blew the peachesdown. But 
if 1 take one and eat it, I shall do what I know my 
father wishes me not to do,—eat an unripe peach. 
It was because they were not ripe, that he forbade 
me to gather any, or to shake the tree; and I sup- 
pose if he were here, he would tell me, for the same 
reason, not to pick up one from the ground and 
eat it.” He stopped and looked at the peaches. 
He was exceedingly fond of such fruit. He walk- 
ed nearer to the tree. He stopped again. His 
better thoughts again came into his mind. He 
stoed looking at the fruit, but as yet had not de- 
termined to take any. 

What would you have done, if you had been 
there, just as William was? It would have been 
so easy, you know, to make an excuse and say, 
‘* Father, you never told me not to take any from 
the ground. I supposed they were about as good 
as ripe, or the wind would not have blown them 
down; and, then, I took only one.” What would 
you have done? 

I will tell you what William did. He did not 
meddle with the peaches. He hesitated no long- 
er; but went and told his father just how it was, 
and how he had struggled with himself to over- 
come the temtaption. He was a conscientious boy. 
He did what he thought was right, although he 
doubted a little, at first about it, and might have 
made what many children would think a quite good 
excuse for doing differently. He felt a great deal 
happier afterwards than he would have done, had 
he eaten some peaches. Be always conscientious. 
If you find yourself inclined to do something about 
which you doubt whether it is quite right, and for 
doing which you will afterwards have to make 
what you call a pretty good excuse,—do not do it. 
Remember, too, that God always knows just how 
you think, and feel, and act, at such atime; and 
that if you do wrong, you will be obliged one day 
to give him an account of it, even if you shall es- 
cape being detected, or found fault with by your 
parent or teacher. Pray to God at all times, and 
especially at such a time, to help you to keep from 
doing wrong, and to be strictly conscientious. 








THE REWARD OF DISOBEDIENCE. 

‘*It blew a tremendous gale last night, ex- 
claimed Mr. Thompson to his son, as he entered 
the breakfast room; ‘‘I fear we shall hear it has 
done great damage to the shipping.” 

‘© Thomas has just told me,” replied Lewis, that 
there are two brigs on the sands, near the Good- 
win light; and only think, papa, the large vessel 
that sailed with the evening tide is totally wreck- 
ed. She too, was driven on the sands, but suc- 
ceeded in getting off; however, she was so much 
injured, that before she could put back again into 
the harbor she went to pieces, and almost all on 
board perished.” 

**Put on your hat,” said Mr. Thompson, and 





we will walk to the pier; we shall be back before| 


your mamma is ready for breakfast.” 

Lewis readily obeyed; not that it was his usual 
custom to do so, for, like many other little boys, 
he was very headstrong, and preferred his own 
gratification to complying with the wishes of his 
parents; but curiosity now prompted him, and he 
eagerly accompanied his father. 

They soon beheld a dreadful spectacle. The 
sea was still agitated in a frightful manner; and 
the wind continued to blow very strongly. All 
was bustle and anxiety among the sailors and fish- 
ermen; and the bodies of several persons lay ex- 
tended on the pierhead. Lewis shuddered. ‘‘Oh, 
pray let us go back!” he exclaimed, but before his 
father could make any reply, the attention of both 
was attracted by the piercing lamentations of a 
poor woman, who was kneeling by the side of a 
boy apparently about twelve years old, and wring- 
ing her hands in an agony of distress. 

‘“*Oh, Ned!” she sobbed ‘‘and is it come to 
this! Oh, he would always have his own way;” 
an expression which she repeated several times. 
Mr. Thompson turned to one of the spectators, 
and asked the cause of her words. 

‘*Why, your honor,” replied the fisherman 
whom he addressed, ‘‘ that poor boy who lies 
there, (Lord have mercy on him,) was always a 
sad, wilful lad; he was very anxious to go to sea, 
but neither his father nor mother were willing, for 
he was their only child, and not very strong. 
All they said, however, was of no use; nay, per- 
haps, it made him still more determined to have 
his own way; so last night, (while his father was 
gone out with the mackarel boats, ) he got on board 
the Resolution, and sailed before any one knew 
any thing about the matter. His mother was 
looking for him the whole of the night, almost wild 
with distress; his dead body has just been hauled 
up with those other poor fellows. 

** Dreadful!” murmured Mr. Thompson. Una- 
ble to endure the scene longer, Lewis grasped his 
father’s hand, and drew him away. He did not 
attempt to speak a single word as they walked 
home; and when seated at the breakfast table his 
looks showed so much distress that his mother 
anxiously inquired if he were well? Lewis return- 
ed no answer, but, rising from the table, threw his 
arms around her neck, and for some minutes wept 
violently; ‘‘Oh, mamma,” at length he cried, ‘‘ I 
have seen such a sight—I have heard such cries— 
oh, I shall never forget them! forgive me for being 
so naughty and obstinate as I have often been; 
and never, never, I think, will I disobey you 
again,” 

Mrs. Thompson looked at her husband for an 
explanation, which he, in a few words, gave her. 

‘* Thus,” said he, as he concluded his distress- 
ing narrative, ‘‘ thus has God thought fit to punish 
this breach of his holy commandment, which en- 
joins us to ‘‘ Honor thy father and thy mother, 
that thy days may be long in the land.” Thesea, 
at his word, has opened her mouth, and swallowed 
up the disobedient child, almost in sight of his 
home; and made his fate an awful warning to all 
who like him, are tempted to forget the great and 
sacred duty they owe to their parents,” 

[National School Miscellany. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 

A TALK ABOUT PEACE SOCIETIES, 

Juliana. Mother, you know that gentleman 
who was here last evening, talked a great deal 
about peace, and seemed to wish that every one 
should join Peace Societies. But I do not see 
what good that will do. 

Mother. ‘The object, in joining Peace Societies, 
is to prevent war. You know it is a dreadful thin 
to have war. It is awful for men to kill each 
other, to hear the battle of the warrior, and sce 
garments rolled in human blood. 

J. But, mother, do not the rulers say when we 





shall have war? If they do, I do not see that 
joining PeaceSocieties will prevent it. 





M. If all the people were opposed to having 
war, the rulers would not dare to declare it. If 
they did, they would be put out of office. The 
people put them into office, and when their con- 
duct is such as to displease the people, generally, 
then they willturn them out, and elect others. So 
if we can get all the people to feel that war is 
wrong, and that they will not have it, then war 
will cease. 

J. But, mother, did not Jesus say to his disci- 
ples, ‘‘ He that hath no sword, let him sell his 
garment and buy one.” If it is wrong to fight, 
why did Jesus wish his disciples to have swords? 

M. We do not know why Jesus wished his dis- 
ciples to have swords, for he has not told us. 
There might have been different purposes for 
which they wanted swords. -You know the Qua- 
kers will not fight, yet they may use guns for kill- 
ing fowls and other purposes. One thing we do 
know, in relation to the swords the disciples had; 
our Saviour did not intend they should fight with 
them; for when Peter took one of them, and cut 
off the ear of Malchus, Jesus healed the ear, say- 
ing, ‘‘ They that take the sword shall perish with 
the sword.” 

J. But, mother, when nations get angry with 
each other, and one says that country or that city 
belongs to me, and the other says it belongs to me, 
what can they do if they do not fight? 

M. Do you not remember what you told me 
about two little girls in school, that were contend- 
ing about a seat, before the teacher came in? 

J. O! Ido remember that. One said she had 
the best right to it, and the other said she had, so 
they called another little girl, and left it to her to 
say who should have the seat. 

M. Could not nations do so? If England and 
France should quarrel, could they nvt leave it 
with America, or with Russia to settle the diffi- 
culty? Or to prevent war, men might be appoint- 
ed in all Christian nations to have a general meet- 
ing, and agree that they would not fight, but 
would always settle their difficulties in some other 


way. 

J. I did not think of that. Now I begin to see 
that they need not have war. 

M. Suppose the two little girls in school, in- 
stead of calling the third little girl to settle their 
difficulty, had begun to beat and scratch each 
other, and had gone home dreadfully bruised; 
that would have been sad, indeed. But it would 
have been nothing, compared with that of havin 
your brother go into the army and fight. And by © 
and by, news would be brought home that he was 
slain in battle, or that he fell down badly wound- 
ed, having no one to soothe his dying agonies, or 
to wipe from him the cold sweat of death. 

J. O, mother! I could weep now, just to think 
of such a thing. But do we not read in the Bible 
about fighting? Did not Joshua, and Samuel, and 
David, and other good men fight? 

M. True, they did. But the Lord told them to 
fight. Ifhe should tell people to fight now, then 
they would know it was right. But he does not do 
any suchthing. We live under the guspel dis- 
pensation, and that requires peace. Many Chris- 
tians, who lived soon after Christ, refused to fight, 
and rather than do so, would be bound to the 
stake and burned to death. 

J. I see it is a dreadful thing to have war, and 
I feel it too, for when I hear grandfather tell about 
the battles he used to be in, I am so much fright- 
ened that I cannot help trembling. But I did not 
use to know that war was wrong. 

M. There are many reasons why war is wrong. 
It wastes, and worse than wastes a great deal of 
time; it costs a vast amount of money, more than 
you can conceive; and what is infinitely worse, it 
is attended with awful destruction of human life. 


g| Is it not wrong to murder? 


J. I am sure it is wrong to murder, for the 
sixth commandment says, ‘‘ Thou shalt not kill.” 
M. War is murder by the wholesale. You 
know that a great many people die of the Cholera, 
and Plague, and other raging diseases. But 
where these dreadful scourges have slain their 
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thousands, war has slain its tens of thousands. It 
is computed, that the slaughter of mankind by 
means of war, amounts, to at least, seventy times 
the number of souls now on the earth. During 
seasons of war, people, generally, become very 
wicked. Every species of crime, and vice, and 
misery, is multiplied to an awful extent. People 
will break the Sabbath, and steal, and commit 
awful outrages. 

Now, I want that all young people should see 
that war is very unnecessary, and very wicked. 
I want you should all grow up the friends of peace; 
for we, old people, must soon die, and go away 
inté eternity. ‘Then, those who are now young, 
will become men and women, and will manage the 
concerns of the nation, and if you are all the friends 
of peace, then war will cease. ‘‘ Blessed are the 
peace-makers, for they shall be called the children 
of God.” 

eS 


THE QUARRELSOME BROTHERS. 


John and Frederick were brothers. They liv- 
ed in the same house, they ate at the same table, 
they slept in the same bed, and were almost con- 
stantly together. If they had been kind and af- 
fectionate brothers, they would have been very 
pleasant companions for each other. 

But, instead of this, they were always quarrel- 
ling. There was scarcely a half hour in the day, 
when there was not some trouble between them. 
Their father and mother took a great deal of pains 
to make them both happy. But it did no good, 
for the boys could always find something to quar- 
rel about, even when their kind parents had taken 
the greatest pains to please them both. If John 
had a plaything, Frederick would be sure to want 
the very same one, and if Frederick had any thing 
that John wanted, John would insist upon taking it 
out of his hands. 

There was very often scratching and pulling and 
struggling, and, I am sorry to add, there was 
sometimes kicking and blows. 

The other day, when their father came home, he 
took out of his pocket a humming-top, which he 
had bought for the boys. Hesaid the boys might 
have the top between them. John, he said, could 
play with it part of the time, and Frederick a part. 
John stood all ready to snatch the top out of his 
father’s hand, and, without so much as saying 
«¢ thank you, father,” he started to run off with it 
before his father had quite done speaking, and 
Frederick ran after him. John had seen the boys 
play with tops, but he had never had one in his 


* own hands before, and he did not know how to 


make it spin. He tried two or three times, but 
the top would only tumble over instead of whirling 
round and round, as he wished to have it. 

While John was trying to spin the top, Freder- 
ick stood teasing his brother to let him have it. 
‘¢ There, I say, you have tried long enough,” said 
he, ‘‘ and now you might let me try.” 

‘¢ No, I won’t said John, (as he wound up the 
top,) ‘‘ I mean to try myself until I make it spin.” 

Frederick looked on while his brother tried 
once more, and then he began to tease again. 
‘There, now, you shall let me have it,” said he, 
as he sprang to snatch the toggfrom the floor. 

‘¢ Be still—let go!” vocifefted John. ‘‘I tell 
you, Fred, to give me the top,” he said, as he 
struggled to get it out of his hands. 

Frederick set out to run off with the top, but his 
brother ran after him, and they struggled togeth- 
er, until Frederick received a scratch upon his 
hand that made him willing to drop the plaything, 
and he ran crying into the parlor. ‘ 

“¢ See, father,” said he, ‘‘ what John has done. 
He made that great scratch just because I teok 
the top in my hands.” 

‘© No, father, I didn’t,” said John, who came 
running in after his brother. ‘‘He snatched 
away the top while I was playing with it, and I 
only tried to get it away from him.” 

‘* Why do you say you did not scratch him?” 
asked his father. ‘‘ It seems from your own ac- 
count that you did scratch him. You have done 


wrong, John, and you ought not to attempt to ex- 
cuse yourself. Frederick has done wrong too. 
You a to have taken turns playing with the 
top, and had no quarrelling about it. If John re- 
fused to let you have it, when it was your turn, 
Frederick, you ought to have come away quietly, 
instead of snatching it up. You have both behav- 
ed very improperly, and I hardly know what I 
ought to do with two boys who cannot play togeth- 
er without quarrelling or hurting each other. I 
will take the top and keep it myself, for the pre- 
sent.” 

Their father put the top in his pocket, and di- 
rected the two boys to sit down quietly and remain 
in the room where they were. 

They kept their seats until dinner time. Very 
soon after dinner, it was time to go to school, and 
their father saw no more of them until he came home 
to tea in the evening. After tea, he called the 
boys to come and sit beside him on the sofa. ‘‘I 
want to tell you a story,” said he, ‘‘ that I read in 
the newspaper to-day. . It is about two brothers, 
who, I should think, were something like my two 
sons. It is a true account, and the boys’ names 
are given in the paper. These two boys were 
playing in the snow. One threatened the other, 
that if he snow-balled him again, he would stab 
him with a knife he had in his pocket. This he 
presently did and killed him instantly. How do 
you suppose he felt when he found that he had ac- 
tually killed his brother? And how do you sup- 
pose his father and mother felt ?’’ 

Frederick and John sat looking in their father’s 
face while he was speaking, but they did not say 
anything. They were thinking what a shocking 
thing it was for a boy to kill his own brother. 

‘*T was thinking when 1 read this account,” 
said their father, ‘‘ what if my boys should quar- 
rel some day, and one of them should strike the 
other so as to cause his death. Sometimes a very 
slight blow will kill a person. A person who kills 
another, is called a murderer. Do either of you 
know how murderers are punished?” 

‘* Yes, sir,” answered John, very seriously, 
‘* murderers are hung.” 

‘* How do you think I should feel,” continued 
their father, ‘‘ if one of you should some day get 
into a passion with his brother, and strike, or push 
him down, so as to kill him, and then he should be 
hung as a murderer?” 

‘**T don’t think we should ever do so,”’ said John. 

** Nor I,” said Frederick. 

‘* But,” said their father, ‘‘ you cannot tell 
what you may do, if you allow yourselves to in- 
dulge in unkind and excited feelings towards each 
other. Persons very often do things in a passion, 
which they would not, for the world, have done 
when they were calm.” 

** T have been thinking,” continued their fa- 
ther, ‘‘ that it has become necessary for me to 
take some very decided measures to put a stop to 
so much quarrelling and dispute, and I have con- 
cluded to forbid your playing together at all, for a 
week to come. For a week, then, you must 
amuse yourselves without any communication 
whatever with each other.” 

The boys acknowledged their punishment de- 
served, but they felt after listening to their father, 
that they should not be under temptation to quar- 
rel with each other, in future. 

‘*T do not think I ever shall quarrel any more,” 
said John. 

“¢ Nor I,” said Frederick. 

**T should need to be convinced that my boys 
were very much changed at heart,”’ said their fa- 
ther, ‘‘ before I could feel any confidence that 
they would never again indulge in angry feelings 
towards each other. You do not feel any tempta- 
tion to quarrel this evening, while we are sitting 
here, talking quietly and calmly, and perhaps you 
may not be tempted for many days to come. I 
hope you will not. But, while you retain within 
that same disposition that led you to behave as 
you did about the top, you will be likely to quar- 





rel again whenever the temptation comes up. 
Pray to God, sincerely, to give you new hearts 


and right spirits, and power will be given you to 
resist temptation. 

Before family prayer that evening, their father 
read the 4th chapter of Ephesians. It was the 
custom of the family at their morning devotions, 
to recite each a verse of Scripture of their own se- 
lection, before the reading. It happened the 
next morning, that Frederick and John, without 
consulting each other, had both selected the same 


verse from this chapter. It was, ‘‘ Be ye kind one 
to another.” —Rel. Mag. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
DISTINGUISHED AND USEFUL FEMALES.—No. 2. 
ABIGAIL. 

Abigail was the wife of Nabal, a man of great 
wealth, who dwelt in Maon. She was a striking 
instance of ‘‘ a good understanding,” united with 
‘*a beautiful countenance.” She seems however 
to have been quite unfortunate in her marriage. 

Nabal is represented as ‘‘a churlish man, and 
evil in his doings.”” Churlish is derived from a 
word, which signifies a dog. He was probably 
cross and snappish. Abigail, by associating with 
such a character seems not in any degree to have 
imbibed his spirit. She was probably ever willing 
when it could be done, to cast a mantle over his 
defects, and where she could not hide, she sought 
by her own kindness and benevolence to make 
amends for her husband’s deficiency. The sacred 
historian has furnished us with an interesting ac- 
count of the conciliating spirit and conduct of this 
amiable woman. 

David when pursued by Saul, was thrown very . 
near the possessions of Nabal. The soldiers of 
David were of great service in protecting his pvo- 
perty, for which he asked no compensation. Be- 
ginning however to be in want, he sent his young 
men, bearing a very respectful message to Nabal, 
in which, with more humility than we should ex- 
pect to see in the anointed king of Israel, he asked 
for any assistance that he could conveniently be- 
stow. Nabal’s reply was mean, selfish, and inso- 
lent. Instead of allowing to him the dignity 
which was justly his due, he represented him as 
the son of Jesse, a slave, anda vagrant. David 
was exasperated at the result of hisembassy. He 
had borne abuse and insult before; he was even 
then suffering severely from the ill treatment of 
Saul, but he was not expecting contempt in this 
form and from such a source. He determined on 
revenge, and prepared to execute it. 

Abigail was informed, by one of her servants, 
of the whole affair. In this emergency, the ener- 
gy of her mind and her knowledge of human char- 
acter are strikingly displayed. She prepared her- 
self with valuable presentsy and taking asses to 
bear the load and servants to assist her, she pre- 
pared in person to avert the threatening danger. 
On her way to the wilderness where David and his 
men abode, she met the enraged leader with four 
hundred men, eoming downto Maon in great wrath, 

Not at all intimidated by the formidable army, 
she alighted from the animal on which she rode, 
and with great humility threw herself on the ground 
at the feet of David. She then offered her de- 
fence, and the speech she made on that occasion 
is an admirable specimen of human eloquence. 
It exhibits a firm belief in the providence of God, 
and sincere and humble piety, as well as much 
genuine good sense and human foresight. While 
she could not in the least degree palliate the con- 
duct of Nabal, she endeavored to conciliate Da- 
vid’s mind, by attributing it to his natural folly, 
and therefore as beneath the notice of a person of 
such dignity. She regretted her absence when 
the young men came to Maon, intimating that had 
she seen them, they would have received better 
treatment. She begged David’s aceeptance of 
her liberal gift as a small token of her good will, 
for the use of his young men, being unworthy of 
his notice. And we find her imploring forgiveness 





with all the humility and persuasiveness as if she 
herself had been concerned in the transaction. 
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The effect on David’s mind was happy, and 
they parted in mutual friendship. 

After the affair was ended, Abigail related the 
whole to Nabal. Her good judgment had pre- 
vented her from consulting him, as she was proba- 
bly aware that it would be worse than useless to 
request any assistance of him. The sight of the 
danger to which he had been exposed, or the ex- 
haustion produced by intemperance, or perhaps 
some misgivings of heart occasioned by his wicked 
life, produced disease, which in ten days closed his 
life. 

Nothing is said of any mourning for Nabal, as 
was the custom on such occasions, and which the 
Scriptures often notice. His melancholy end must 
have greatly shocked the mind of Abigail, firm as 
it was, but she could-not regret the loss of society, 
which at best must have been not at all congenial 
with her piety, good sense and refinement. ; 

Abigail afterwards became the wife of David. 
In him probably she found a companion more 
agreeable and intelligent than in Nabal. The re- 
mainder of life must have been more comfortable 
than in earlier years, though we read no more of 
her. From her history we draw the conclusion 
that a person of such intelligence, prudence and 
piety could not have been unhappy, aud would not 
certainly fail of being respected under any cir- 
cumstances. 


———— 








EDITORIAL. 








MODESTY AND AFFECTATION. 

‘¢ What a modest, retiring girl Lucy is,” said Su- 
san, looking after one of her companions who had 
just left her. ‘‘She is more so than any girl in 
school.” 

‘* Modest, do you call her,” said Jane. ‘“ I’msure 
I don’t call her so. I believe she is willing to stand 
in the middle of the school-room and read her com- 
position very loud, just as she did to-day; and then 
she is not at all afraid of Mr. Parker. Your ideas of 
modesty are quite different from mine.” 

S. So I perceive. But for my part I think ita 
good thing in any one, sometimes to forget herself, 
and instead of being always anxious lest she shall 
not appear well, to endeavor to do her best. You 
pronounce her destitute of modesty because she 
speaks so as to be heard,—a charitable mode of rea- 
soning certainly! 

J. But many girls are afraid to speak above a 
whisper. Maria, Elizabeth, and half a dozen others. 
Their voices are never heard in such high tones as 
Lucy’s. 

S. Never? {think youare mistaken. It was only 
yesterday that Mr. Parker sentenced Maria to a seat 
by herself for rudeness'fh recess; and Elizabeth has 
no recess to-day, because she was so noisy yesterday. 
I will however, do them the justice to say, that at 
certain times, they do seem incapable of uttering a 
sound above a whisper. I have particularly observ- 
ed this, when they happened to be at recitation; then 
their voices are so alarmingly low that none but a 
practised ear can detect the least sound. Lucy is as 
unlike these girls as possible. Her clear, distinct 
tones are always well regulated. Is not the differ- 
ence this; that hers is real modesty, theirs only the 
affectation of it? 

J. Why, 1 don’t know, I will watch Lucy more 
closely, and tell you what I think of her. 

Conversation 2, 
S, Well, Jane, have you altered your mind about 
Lucy yet? 

J. Not quite; yet she does seem different from 

what I used to think her. I really think she has Jess 


confidence in herself than Maria has. But it did not 
séem so when I firs: knew her. 

S. It is her very modesty which has prevented 
your finding out her true character sooner. When 
Maria is called upon by Mr. P. to read her eomposi- 


tion, what a trial of one’s patience it is to wait for 
her to begin. She waits so long, and pretends to be 
so very diffident, that every one is forced to look at 
her. After all her foolishness she has to read, for 
Mr. P. never exeuses any one from it. How much 
better is Lucy’s way! She does not smile and try to 
call up a blush, and look silly and cover her face in 
her handkerchief, but immediately does as she is told; 
reads as well as she can, and so as to be heard. 
Maria and Elizabeth try to be thought, not to be 
really delicate and refined, and thus their pretended 
modesty is real affectation. E. P. 


VARIETY. 


A Snake Story. 


A curious fact was related some time since by Dr. 
Anselm, professor of natural history at Turin. A 
snake in htaty, the coluber natrix of Linneus, is well 
known to be extremely fond of milk; and the Italian 
peasants pretend that it makes its way into dairies 
to gratify its inclination. ‘They even assert that it is 
sometimes found entwined round the legs of cows, 
drawing milk from their teats. Of this fact Dr. An- 
selm himself had an opportunity once of being an 
eye witness. He says: 

** Walking as usual one morning on the road call- 
ed the Park, bordered by pastures containing a great 
number of sheep and horned cattle, I observed an old 
but vigorous cow, separate from the others, and low- 
ing, with her head raised in the air, her ears erect, 
and shaking her tail. Surprised at the noise she 
made, I seated myself on the bank of a stream, and 
followed her, wherever she went, with my eyes. 
After running for some minutes, she suddenly stopped 
in asequestered spot, and began toruminate. Inqui- 
sitive to discover the cause, [ went to the place. 
After going into a pond to drink, she came out, and 
waited on the brink for a black snake, which crept 
from among the bushes, approached her, entwined 
himself around her legs, and began to suck her milk. 
I observed this phenomenon two successive days, 
without informing the herdsman. The third day l 
informed him of it, and he told me that for some time 
the cow kicked at the approach of her calf, and that 
she could not, without difficulty, be compelled to 
suffer it to suck. We took away the snake, which 
we killed. On the succeeding day, the cow, after in 
vain waiting for her suckling, ran about the meadow 
in such a manner that the herdsman was obliged to 


shut her up.” 
ep 
Unknown Success, 


Sunday School teachers who do not clearly per- 
ceive the effects of their instruction upon their juve- 
nile charge, too often conclude that they labor in vain. 

Mr. M. was for ar a pious and indefati- 
gable teacher. It pleased God to call him to suffer 
severe affliction, and to an early death. During his 
long affliction, though it was — even to see him 
walk, he cleaved to the school and to his class, nor 
would he resign them as long as he could possibly 
reach the school. It was my happiness to visit him 
during his trying illness; and the calmness of his 
mind under affliction, and his triumphant departure, 
I never shall forget. Nor shall I cease to remember 
another circumstance. Turning to me, and with 
something like despondency, he once said, ‘* Well, 
I believe I never was useful as a Sunday School 
teacher.” 

Some short time after his death, I visited a Sunday 
School in a small town some distance from that in 
which Mr. M. had lived. I soon recognised among 
the teachers one who had been a Sunday scholar; I 
conversed with him, and found that he was pious, 
and was a member of the Christian church in that 
town. I congratulated him upon his employment, 
and inquired by what means he had been led to em- 
brace the Lord Jesus Christ? Hereplied, ‘* The ad- 
vice which my teacher again and again gave me led 
me to reflection and to prayer, and I hope was the 
means of leading me to Grist.» And who was that 
teacher? He replied, “‘ Mr. M.” Yes, that same 
dear friend who, upon a dying bed, said he believed 
he had never been a useful teacher. 

[London Teachers’ Magazine. 














A Greenland Family. 

Atan early B pice of the Moravian missions, the 
daughter of a Greenlander was baptized, and went to 
reside at the missionary station., Her father was 
highly displeased. In reply to his angry expostula- 








ion, and described the happiness of believers, and 
added—*‘ So happy may you also be; but if you will 
not, I cannotstay and perish with you.” ‘This soft- 
ened his heart, and he beganto weep. He went with 
her to the missionary, and declared that his intention 
now was, not to take away his daughter from the 
baptized, but rather to go with her. After arranging 
his affairs, he went with bis two sons and the rest of 
the household to the station, and said to the mission- 
aries—‘‘ Now I come to you also, and will not leave 
you again. I only wish that the rest of my children 
may be —— for they are young, and have a de- 
sire after the Saviour. As to myself, 1 am in a very 
indifferent state, and am not likely to come to much; 
but yet, at lying down and rising up, | call to mind 
what I have heard of our Saviour. I will live and 
die with you, for it is very reviving to me to hear of 
our Saviour.”—.4nec. of Christian Missions, p. 148. 


Seni - came 
A Tahitian Affected by the Gospel. 


During a missionary tour in Tahiti, Mr. Nott read 
to a number of the natives a passage from the New 
Testament. When he finished the sixteenth verse of 
the third of John, a native who had listened with 
avidity and joy, interrupted him and said, ‘*‘ What 
words were those you read? What sounds were 
those I heard? Let me hear those words again.” 
Mr. Nott read again the verse, “God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son,” &c.—when 
the native rose from his seat and said, ‘* Is that true? 
Can that be true? God love the world, when the 
world not love him! God so love the world as to 
give his Son to die, that man might not die! Can 
that be true?” Mr. Nott again read the verse, told 
him it was true, and that it was the message God had 
sent to them, and that whosoever believed on the Son 
of God should not perish. The feelings of the aston- 
ished islander were too powerful for expression or 
restraint. He burst into tears, and retired to medi- 
tate upon the amazing love of God. His soul was 
touched by the grace of God. He became a disciple 
of Christ. 

[Ellis’s Polynesian Researches, Vol. 1, p. 276. Lond. 


nen 
Death by Freezing. 


We learn that a son of a Mr. Boyd, aged 13, of Liberty, 
in this county, was found dead on Monday the 26th ult. on 
Stevens’s Pond. He left his father’s to go to Elbridge 
Davis’s; and it appears that when he had gone about three 
miles, he became bewildered in the woods, wandered about, 
and finally crept under a log, where it is supposed that he 
remained through the piercing cold and wind on Saturday 
night, when, benumbed and exhausted, the poor little suffer- 
er attempted to return, but having gone about a mile, his 
strength gave out, and he laid down, in which situation he 
was found, with life extinct.— Belfast Patriot. 


——. 

The dwelling of Mr. Elijah Smith, in Lenox, Ashtabula 
county, Ohio, was burned on the night of the 5th Feb. and 
one of his children ag. about 12 years, perished in the flames. 
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THE MOTHER’S SACRIFICE, 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 
“ God loveth a cheerful giver.” 
«© What shall I render Thee, Father Supreme, 
For thy rich gifts, and this the best of all?” 
Said the young mother, as she fondly watched 
Her sleeping babe. ‘There was an answering voice, 
That night in dreams :— 
* Thou hast a tender flower, 
Upon thy breast—fed with the dews of love; 
Lend me that flower. Such flowers there are in 
heaven.” 
But there was silenc 
Breathless and terro 
Blanched in its trance. 
‘“* Thou hast a little harp, 
How sweetly would it swell the angel’s hymn: 
Yield me that harp.” 
There rose a shuddering sob, 
As if the bosom by some hidden sword, 
Was cleft in twain. 
Morn came—a blight had found 
The crimson velvet of the unfolding bud, 
The harp-strings rang a thrilling strain, and broke— 
And that young mother lay upon the earth, 
In childless agony. 
_ Again, the Voice 
That stirred her vision— 
‘* He who asked of thee 
Loveth a cheerful giver.” So she raised 
Her gushing eyes, and, ere the tear-drop dried 
Upon its fringes, smiled—and that meek smile, 


Yea, a hush so deep, 
Mbicken, that the lip 





tions, she modestly told him the reasons of her decis- 





Like Abraham’s faith, was counted righteousness. 
d (London Forget-me-not. 








